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Says Whites Pay for Negroes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
. your Doctor Mays (OUTLOOK, Nov. 
6) may be a very highly educated Negro, 
but God has given him a place to fulfill as 
same as others. 
The majority of the Southern 
enjoy life with their own race. 
times an education does not prove so bene- 


Negroes 
Some- 


ficial to a certain class of Negroes after 
all. 

The domestic servant and yardman get 
from six dollars ($6) to twelve dollars 
($12) a day. Do they pay income tax? 
NO. Who pays in the South? The white 
race. Will you look up the percentage of 


in the South? See 
Negro in the South. 
HOWARD HOLMES. 


taxes paid by each race 
who pays for the 
MRS. 


Shreveport, La. 


Asks for Evidence 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

“Ministers of the Gospel Justify It.” 
This statement is made by Benjamin E. 
Mays in the article “THE SOUTH'S 
RACIAL POLICY” (OUTLOOK, Nov. 6). As 
a minister I challenge the statement, and 
demand evidence. 

My ministry has not been confined to one 
and I have had the opportunity of 
knowing many ministers of several de- 
nominations. If the Negro has a friend in 
the South it is the Christian minister, and 
the Southern Negro knows that his “life 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness” 
in the heart and hand of the Southern 
minister. The Negro has no better friend. 

Recently a Negro woman entered a 
Southern Church on Sunday morning and 
took a seat among the worshippers. There 
was no disturbance, no agitation, and the 
minister did not “sweat and sputter” (as 
predicted by Mays). TI suspect there would 
have been far more agitation had a white 
woman entered a Negro church! It might 
be well to ask, do the Negroes want to 


state, 


is safe 


abolish their churches? Then why the 
ery? Racial pride should lead them to 
strengthen their churches, and develop 


Christian leadership among their people. 
Several ago while pastor of an 
outstanding church in the Deep South the 
Session of the church invited a Negro 
minister, who served as a missionary in 
Africa, to speak at the Sunday morning 
service. Yet justify” and 
“Christians condone” It may 
be added that the of this church 
was composed of deeply rooted in 
Southern traditions, and that the vote to 


years 


“ministers 
segregation! 
Session 
men 


invite the minister was unanimous, nor 
was the invitation extended reluctantly, 
but cheerfully and in the Spirit of Christ. 


I have a Negro 
indeed He is a 
brother in Christ. 


friend who is a friend 
fellow-minister and a 


Several years ago his 
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wife passed away, and later he remarried. 
No minister was a closer or better friend 
than the writer. I attended the funeral 
and was called upon to pray. But I was 
not offended because my friend did not ask 
me to conduct the funeral service. I was 
not even invited to attend the wedding. 
I did not feel that this was a discrimina- 
tion against the white race. 

The majority of ministers in the South 
can give the same testimony, and I believe 
they will join me in resenting the state- 
ment “ministers of the gospel justify it,” 
and also the statement that segregation 
“takes precedence over the God of our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ.” 

That segregation exists no one will deny. 
But the minister and the Christian people 
of the South are not guilty as Benjamin 
E. Mays accuses. The desire of the CHRIS- 
TIANS of both races is to live in peace 
based upon righteousness. There are those 
who by constant agitation of the racial 
question, and bitter invective (as is found 
in this article) are hurting, not healing 
and helping, the cause of righteousness. 
The bitterness manifested in the Mays 
article will not “make friends and influ- 
ence people” for the Negro race. 

A. F. FOGARTIE. 


Jonesboro, Ark. 


Agrees With Mays 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
I want to thank THE OUTLOOK for 


printing Dr. Benjamin Mays’ article The 
Seouth’s Racial Policy. He is perfectly 
ght in calling Segregation one of the 


many lesser gods which we worship. It is 
high time that we Christians face up to the 
fact that we have long been making a 
mockery of God's commandment that 


“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 
Reading Dr. May's indictment brought to 


mind a similar one made back in 1921 by 
another great man, Carter Woodson. I will 
never get over the jolt it gave me when 
I first saw it in his History of the Negro 
Church, I quote from p. 306: 


“The white people of this country are 
not interested in the real mission of Christ. 
In the North the church has surrendered 
to the capitalistic system and developed 
into an agency seeking to assuage the 
pains of those suffering from the very eco- 
nomic evils which the institution has not 
the courage to attack. In the southern 
portion of the U. S., the white churches 
have degenerated into perfunctory ma- 
chines engaged in the service of deceiving 
the multitude with the doctrine that the 
Anglo-Saxon, being superior to other races 
by divine ordination, may justly oppress 
them to maintain its supremacy and that 
the principles of Jesus are exemplified in 
the lives of these newly chosen people of 
God when they permit their so-called in- 
feriors to eat the crumbs let fall by those 
whom their idol god has carefully selected 
as the honor guests at the feast. If the 
humble Nazarene appeared there disturb- 
ing the present caste system, He would be 
speedily lynched as He was in Palestine.” 


There is great urgency in the matter dis- 
cussed by Dr. May. We must make a be- 


ginning toward righting this wrong to- 
ward a portion of humanity who are forced 
to beg crumbs at our table; we must cast 
down this idol god before God, in his im- 
mutable justice, brings us to trial as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. What more ap- 
propriate or logical place to begin than in 
the Church of Christ who died that this 
sort of thing might be banished from the 
earth? 

Where to begin? Is there an Interracial 
Fellowship in your community where 
Christians of both groups come together 
in Christian brotherhood? Then join with 
them and see that the doors of your church 
are open to such a fellowship—at least, 
give them a place to meet. At present the 
doors of only the Negro churches are open. 
If no such Fellowship exists in your com- 
munity, seek out like-minded ones of both 
groups and begin one. We have such a 
Fellowship here in Fredericksburg and it 
is a rich experience for all who partici- 
pate. 

CLYDE CARTER. 

Mary Washington College, 

Fredericksburg, Va 


Obedience, Not Freedom 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The reviewer of Wilhelm Pauck’s The 
Heritage of the Reformation, in the No- 
vember 13 OUTLOOK, remarks by way of 
summary: “Historical forms, therefore, are 
secondary to the spirit of freedom that is 
essential to the continuance of the Refor- 
mation.” This is obviously just an inept 
statement by one who knows better, but 
it is so misleading that I think it ought 
to be pointed out as historically inaccurate 
and presently unfortunate. 

To speak of “the spirit of freedom” as 
“essential to the continuance of the Refor- 
mation” is to confound the Reformation 
with the Renaissance, it is to give warrant 
to the Roman Catholic charge that Prot- 
estantism is individualistic, libertarian, 
and anarchic, and it is to further within 
Protestantism a superficial humanism, with 
the church regarded as a sort of optional 
goodwill society rather than “the mother 
of all who have him (God) for their 
Father” (Calvin’s Institutes, IV, 1, i). 

What is “essential to the continuance of 
the Reformation” is not “the spirit of free- 
dom” but rather a total obedience in 
humility and thankfulness to the sovereign 
and redeeming God who makes himself 
known to us by his Spirit through the liv- 
ing Word. This of course issues in com- 
plete freedom from false ecclesiasticism or 
statism or any other idolatry, but such 
freedom is rooted in slavery to our Lord 
and issues also in true community. 

The loss of our Reformation heritage has 
been due largely on the one hand to com- 
mitment to text or dogma rather than to 
the living Lord; on the other hand to com- 
mitment to “the spirit of freedom” rather 
than to the sovereign Word. 

Our need in these days as Christians is 
to be concerned with our responsibility to 
the living God rather than with “the spirit 
of freedom.” To focus on freedom is to 
blur our insight into the heritage of the 
Reformation. 

W. M. THOMPSON. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 

@eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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Sidelights on the Election 


In the recent general election, the fol- 
lowing results were reported: 

Maryland: Approval by a heavy 
margin was given to the Ober anti-sub- 
versive law which had been attacked by 
some religious groups. The law requires 
rigid loyalty oaths of all public em- 
ployees. Three Quaker women were dis- 
missed from their jobs last March when 
they refused to take the oath because 
of religious scruples. Raffles and other 
games of chance by certain religious and 
charitable organizations were legalized 
in Baltimore by a 3-1 vote. Baltimore 
voters defeated an amendment nearly 
4-1 which would have amended the city 
charter to prevent the use of stray dogs 
and cats, or other animals, for purposes 
of medical research. This amendment 
was opposed by the Catholic Review and 
by a number of Baltimore ministers. 

Oklahoma: Wm. H. Alexander, pastor 


Nation’s Sunday 


Chicago (RNS)—Sunday school en- 
rollment in the United States during 
1947-49 showed a greater rate of in- 
crease than did church membership or 
the national population, it was an- 
nounced here by Roy G. Ross, general 
secretary of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

Dr. Ross released a 26-page report of 
the Council’s department of educational 
program and research showing that, dur- 
ing the two-year period, American Sun- 
day school enrollment increased 7.03 per 
cent. 

In the same biennium, church mem- 
bership in this country gained 5.8 per 
cent, according to figures compiled by 
the Christian Herald, interdenomina- 
tional Protestant magazine. U. S. 
Bureau of Census estimates placed the 
national population increase at about 
3.6 per cent. 





Rate Higher Than Church Gains 

The Council executive said it was the 
first time in several] years that the rate 
of increase of Sunday school enrollment 
had surpassed that of church member- 
ship and population. 

Tabulated in the Council report were 
the latest religious education statistics 
of 241 American religious bodies, in- 
cluding Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, Jewish and others. 
They showed that in 1949 there were 
243,454 Sunday or Sabbath schools in 
the United States, with a total enroll- 
ment of 28,893,789. 


of Oklahoma City’s First Christian 
Church, commenting on his defeat for 
the U. &. Senate by A. S. Mike Monroney, 
took occasion to oppose the criticism 
that ‘‘politics and religion do not mix.” 


Arkansas: Although a_ prohibition 
act was defeated by 129, 284 votes, the 
votes cast for it have convinced Governor 
Sid McMath that a change must be made 
in controlling the liquor business. He 
advocates establishment of a board to 
process all liquor and beer permits. 


Washington, D. C.: National temper- 
ance leaders say prohibition was de- 
feated in Arkansas because of lack of 
preparation. 

Mississippi: Ministers’ wives may now 
join their husbands in voting in Mis- 
sissippi after six (instead of the usual 
12) months’ residence in an election dis- 
trict. (RNS) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Important events scheduled in con- 
nection with the formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the com- 
ing meeting in Cleveland include: 

Constitution of the Council Wednes- 
day, Nov. 29, when representatives of 
29 communions sign the declaration; 

Installation of the general officers and 
staff in the concluding service Friday 
night; 

Addresses by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson (Wednesday night), British 
Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks and W 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, World Council of 
Churches secretary (Thursday night); 
short-wave radio messages from well- 
known Christian leaders across. the 
world; 

Selection of the permanent headquar- 
ters for the Council. 

Congregations all over the land are 
expected to join in especially planned 
services on Nov. 26 and Dec. 3. 


Schools Show Enrollment Increase 


The total enrollment included 26,- 
438,849 pupils and 2,454,940 officers 
and teachers. Figures for 1947-48, re- 
leased last year, gave a total of 232,672 
Sunday schools, 2,406,505 officers and 
teachers, and 24,588,112 pupils of all 
faiths in this country. 

Dr. Ross said that Sunday school en- 
rollment had grown rapidly from 1900 
to about 1930. ‘‘Then,’’ he continued, 
“during the thirties there came a slump. 
Enrollment slowed down, and some of 
the churches actually showed a loss. 


‘“‘However, beginning in 1947 there 
were real signs of new advance. This 
report for 1947-49 confirms this upward 
trend. All persons concerned for the 
moral and religious welfare of the 
American people will give thanks. They 
will redouble their efforts so that addi- 
tional millions of children, youth and 
adults will receive religious instruction.”’ 


Others See Values 


Dr. Ross disclosed that, although 
Protestant Bible schools comprised more 
than 90 per cent of the total, ‘‘non-Prot- 


estant groups seem to show a new 
awareness of the opportunities in a Sun- 
day or Sabbath school for religious edu- 
eation.”’ 

He pointed out that, while Protestant 
groups registered a three per cent in- 
crease in the number of schools and six 
per cent in enrollment, non-Protestant 
groups reported 25.6 per cent more 
schools and 24.8 per cent more pupils, 
teachers and officers. 

Among non-Protestants, Roman 
Catholics reported 17,639 Sunday or 
Sabbath schools in 1949, with 1,500,000 
enrolled; and Jews reported 1,200 
schogls with 134,769 enrolled. The re- 
ports of Protestant groups totalled 222,- 
776 schools and 27,122,149 enrolled. 

Among churches with more than 50,- 
000 members, the largest percentage in- 
creases were those of the Wesleyan 
Methodists (33 per cent) and Latter-Day 
Saints or Mormons (28.8 per cent). 
Among very large churches, high per- 
centage gains were made by Southern 
Baptists (20.3 per cent) and Presby- 
terians, USA. (18.9 per cent). 


Cavert Sees National Council Gains 


Cincinnati (RNS)—American Prot- 
estantism will have a “more influential 
voice” and a ‘‘weightier” effect on moral 
and social issues when the National 
Council of Churches is formed at the 
end of this month. (See diagram, page 
4.—Eds.) 


Samuel M. Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
made this prediction to the national 
board meeting of the United Council of 
Church Women here. 

He said that the National 
would give Protestantism a 


Council 
“united 





front’ as it seeks ‘“‘to mold the cultural Council of the Churches of Christ in the Lutheran 













































































































































































































life of the nation.”’ U. S. A. Twenty-five Protestant and Augustana Lutheran T 
Another contribution the National four Eastern Orthodox church bodies Church : 312,326 
Council is expected to make, Dr. Cavert will compose the Council. na on Be anes" ical 13.931 — 
said, is to offer “‘most of the advantages The cooperative work of the churches United Lutheran Church of ‘ 
of church union and at the same time’ in state, county and city councils of America 1,349,663 
avoid any risk of too much uniformity.” churches and of church women will be 
The National Council will also related to the work of the National Methodist 
strengthen ties between American Council. These include 875. state, African M. E. Church 1,066,301 
churches and those overseas, he said. county and city councils of churches and ron = * —_ — ey 
: : " : Y : - & : K 0 
he importance such a strength- 1,720 state and local councils of church o1ored t amie aa 
sae importance of such a streng Methodist Church 8,792,569 tne 
ened link, he explained, is due to the women. gu 
fact that while American churches are The 29 constituent denominations Moravian col 
‘the freest in the world, Christian com- are: Evangelical Unity of Czech it 1 
munities in many countries face crip- Moravian Brethren in of 
pling restrictions under an unsympa-_ Baptist : N. A. 5,136 are 
thetic totalitarian regime.” American Bapt. Conv. 1,583,360 Moravian Church in on 
“A seeks initia: tal -— — National Bapt. Conv. of America (No. and So. ig 
merican churches have resources Amartes 2,594,521 Prov.) 33,787 iss 
vastly beyond those of any other group National Bapt. Conv. U. S. we 
of churches,”’ he said, ‘‘as is evidenced Bis — ities 4,385,206 Orthodox the 
, —_ ; / "icé Seventh ay Baptis yen. ; . ‘i 
by the fact that the American people, enn 6.462 Roumanian Orthodox Epis- cal 
though constituting less than seven per . ‘ copate of America 50,000 da 
cent of the world’s population, are pro- Qhurch of the Brethren 185,088 Russian Orthodox Church j 
ducing nearly one-half of its material in America ’ 300,000 Co 
goods.”’ Congregational Christian — — Ortho- $0.200 fir: 
>» Cavert conc . ee ae Churches 1,184,661 ox Church : 
Dr. Cavert oncluded by scoring critics Ukrainian Orthodox he 
who complain that the churches should Disciples of Christ 1,738,605 Church of America 39,500 pu 
work together.’’ As a matter of fact, pre 
he said, ‘‘within our lifetime the Evangelical and Reformed Presbyterian no 
churches have learned to work together Church 714,583 Presbyterian Church, US 653,594 rig 
in so many different ways that it is no ; p ais Presbyterian Church, USA 2,401,849 to 
longer true to describe Protestantism as Evangelical United Brethren United Presbyterian tor 
divisive.” Church 711,537 Church 213,810 ab 
— Friends Protestant Episcopal Church 1,671,366 in 
Twenty-nine communions, with a total Friends—Five Years Meet- Ref i iaiiteita tae eenatsh 179 
: s a ing eformed Church in America J : 
communicant membership of 31,183,227, _ ag an, . 69,595 ee 085 sit 
ioian lie nea , sities Friends of Philadelphia a let 
lave yote to constitute the Nationa and vicinity 5,215 Total 31,288,227 poe 
ci] 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° $0 
Organization Chart of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America on 
The Council will start operations January 1, 1951, as the single instrument of the cooperative work of 29 major Protestant and Eastern Orthodox denominations. va 
(Approved by the Planning Committee, October, 1950.) we 
le! 
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Meat Offered to Idols 


E LOOK to the Bible as our ‘“‘in- 

fallible rule of faith and prac- 

tice.’ From it we derive our 
theological beliefs. From it we seek 
guidance for our daily living. We are 
confronted with the fact, however, that 
it was written many centuries ago. Many 
of the problems dealt with in the Bible 
are no longer in existence today, and, 
on the other hand, many of the vital 
issues that we must face in our time 
were never dreamed of in the days when 
the Bible was being produced. How 
can we get the light we need for to- 
day from that ancient book? 

Let us take the eighth chapter of First 
Corinthians as an example. When we 
first read it we may well think that 
here is one chapter that we can safely 
put aside as_ irrelevant. Whatever 
problems we have today, we surely do 
not have the problem of whether it is 
right to eat meat that has been offered 
to idols or not. Our main meat problem 
today is how to get enough money to be 
able to enjoy a bit of steak every once 
in a while! 

But let us reconstruct the historical 
situation a bit and see just what prob- 
lem was that confronted those Corin- 
thians. Then let us try to see the prin- 
ciples that the apostles used in the 
solution of that problem. The spiritual 
principles of the Bible are of eternal 
validity. When we get the principles, 
we may be able to apply them to prob- 
lems of our twentieth century. Only 
thus can we hope to get light from the 
Bible about many such modern prob- 
lems as the movies, television, labor 
unions, and countless other things never 
mentioned in the Word of God. 


Choice Meat at Good Prices 


Corinth, like many another ancient 
city, was filled with pagan temples and 
altars. The old priests had the very 
convenient belief that the gods and god- 
desses like those parts of the animals, 
such as the skin, the bones, and the en- 
trails, that human beings did not care 
for. So they burned those parts on 
the altars to their deities—and then 
kept the steaks and the chops and the 
other choice pieces for the priests and 
their families! When times were good, 
religiously speaking, the priests had 
more meat than they and their fami- 
lies could consume. But I don’t sup- 
pose that any priest ever had more 
money than he could use. So some en- 
terprising priest hit upon the idea of 
establishing a market or even a restau- 
rant in connection with his temple and 
offering the surplus meat for sale. It 
was, of course, excellent meat, because 
the gods would accept only the choicest 
animals as sacrifices. And possibly the 
priest sold it a bit under the market 
price to insure a steady sale. 

Thus it was quite common for the 
people of Corinth to buy and eat meat 
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that had been offered in sacrifice to 
idols. This practice had been going on 
for years before any Corinthian ever 
heard of Christianity. But then the 
Apostle Paul brought the gospel to 
Corinth and founded a Christian church 
there. After some time members of 
the church became troubled. Was it 
right for a Christian to continue to eat 
that meat that had been offered in sacri- 
fice to idols? A discussion arose in 
the church, but the members were not 
able to reach a conclusion among them- 
selves. Christians could not see eye to 
eye in those early days about everything 
any more than we can today! But only 
a few miles away at the time was the 
apostle who had founded their church, 
so they wrote a letter to him at Ephesus 
and asked him what to do about this 
and some other problems. How we wish 
we might have an apostle nearby to 
whom we could refer all of our vexing 
problems! 

Paul answered their letter of inquiry 
by writing what we know as First Corin- 
thians, and he deals with this particu- 
lar problem in the eighth chapter. Let 
us look at his solution. 


Intelligence Plus Love 


Almost immediately Paul makes one 
of his famous digressions. He says that 
it is necessary to use intelligence in 
solving this problem, but he warns 
against a certain type of supposed in- 
telligence. If any man thinks that he 
knows it all about anything, he does 
not know anything as he ought to know 
it. Beware of that person who has the 
final answer to every problem! Then 
he goes on to say that knowledge tends 
to puff up a person. We shall need to 
use intelligence in solving this problem, 
but we should also use something even 
more important, that spirit of love 
which edifies or builds up. Then after 
that important digression, Paul returned 
to the problem itself. 


We who are Christians know that an 
idol is really nothing. It is not a god, 
because there is only one true God. 
It is merely a piece of stone or wood or 
metal. A wise man ought to be able to 
see, then, that meat that has been of- 
fered to an idol has not been harmed 
in the least. 

As that part of the letter was read 
in church, we can easily imagine about 
half the congregation smiling and nod- 
ding—‘‘We told you so! You see, Paul 
agrees with us.” 

But the reader goes on. ‘‘Howbeit 
there is not in every man that knowl- 
edge; for some with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour eat it as a thing 
offered unto an idol; and their con- 
science being weak is defiled.’”’ There 
are some persons who cannot take the 
position that Paul outlined first. Maybe 
they have more recently come from 
paganism, and they cannot forget yet 
what that used to mean to them; may- 
be something else stood in the way. But 
Paul says that if a man cannot eat that 
meat with a clear conscience he should 
not eat it at all; eating it would be 
wrong for such a person. Thus Paul 
gives two solutions to the problem. 

But even that is not all. Paul is 
realistic enough to anticipate a situ- 
ation where one of the stronger brothers 
and one of the weaker ones would be at 
the same table and that meat should be 
offered to them. What should be done 
then? Should the stronger brother go 
on and eat it and the weaker brother 
refrain? No. If that happened, the 
weaker brother might well think, ‘‘If he 
can do it, so can I.”’ And that might 
well be just the thing that would cause 
that weaker brother to stumble and fall 
and go right back to idolatry. Paul 
speaks to the stronger brother: 
“Through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died?’’ 
Eating a nice, juicy steak is a fine thing, 
but it cannot compare with the eternal 
life of an immortal soul. Christ was 
willing to give up his very life to save 
that soul; shall I not be willing to give 
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up a beefsteak for it? ‘“‘When ye sin so 
against the brethren and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ.” 
Thus we see a third solution to the same 
problem. 


It Applies Today 


Now let us look just briefly at some 
of the principles that we see Paul using 
in the solution of this problem, prin- 
ciples that we may apply to our prob- 
lems today. 

First, we ought to recognize that there 
are some things that are not neces- 
sarily right or wrong in themselves. We 
may be sure that there are some things 
that are always right and others that 
are always wrong. But there are also 
things that are neither always right or 
wrong. fating meat offered to idols 
was clearly such a thing. 

The very same thing may be right for 
one person and wrong for another. It 
was all right for the stronger brother 
to eat that meat; it was wrong for the 
weaker brother. If I come to the con- 
clusion that a certain thing is wrong for 
me it does not give me the right to 
conclude automatically that the thing 
is wrong for you too. How often we 
fail to recognize the truth of this! Jesus 
may well have had something like this 
in mind when he warned us against 
being critical of others—‘‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.”” Is not this one 
of the very worst temptations Christians 
must fight against? 


If we think that that makes life 
rather complex, let us go on and see 
something even worse! A thing may 
be right for a certain person under cer- 
tain conditions; the very same thing 
may be wrong for the very same per- 
son under other conditions. The strong 
brother could eat the meat when he was 
by himself or in the presence of other 
stronger brethren; it would be wrong 
for him to eat it in the presence of one 
of the weaker brothers. But, you may 
say, doesn’t that lead to hypocrisy? Not 
at all. It is hypocritical when we do 
something, say, when we are on vacation 
in a strange place that we would be 
ashamed to do among those who know 
us at home, something that we know 
to be wrong in itself. But this is very 
different. The thing is not wrong for 
me, but it may prove a _ stumbling- 
block to some weaker brother; so I will 
be careful not to do it in his presence. 
I will be willing to weigh the values 
and give up a lesser value when a 
greater value is involved. 


A Thought for Others 


When I am confronted with some 
moral issue, I should very carefully 
weigh the values in relationship to my- 
self. Will it do me good, physically, 
mentally. and morally, or will it tend 
to do me ill? But before I give it the 
green light, I must go on and ask an- 
other question: ‘“‘What will it do to 
those who see me doing it? Will it 


do them good or harm?” As a Chris- 
tian, I must ask that second question 
as well as the first. 

Take, for example, the question of 
drinking alcoholic beverages. Suppose, 
just for the sake of argument, a per- 
son says that he can drink it without 
going to excess and without harm to 
himself in the least; does that give him 
the right to drink it? The Christian 
must go on and see what his influence 
will mean to that weaker brother who 
cannot take a drink and stop when he 
wants to. What is the value of the 
pleasure of a social drink in compari- 
son with the untold number of men sent 
to the gutter, sent into all kinds of sins 
and crimes, and all the rest of the sorry 
picture? But this is only one appli- 
cation or illustration. Let each one 
apply this set of principles to the prob- 
lems that face him and allow the other 
person to do the same for his set of 
problems. 

We see an ideal that we shall never 
be able to attain perfectly. Even our 
Lord himself was not able to satisfy 
all who saw him. We shall not be able 
to please all who see us. But we should 
honestly weigh all the real values in- 
volved and strive earnestly to do those 
things that will build up not only our- 
selves but all those over whom we have 
any influence at all. 

Thus Paul used his intelligence and 
his love in arriving at the solution of 
this problem. God grant that we may 
do likewise! 


Shall Snedecor Synod and Presbyteries Be Dissolved? 


OUR OVERTURES dealing 
the dissolution of our 


with 
Negro 

synod and presbyteries were pre- 
sented to the 1950 General Assembly. 
The General Assembly committed the 
whole matter to the Board of Church 
Extension with instruction to study 
same and bring recommendations to 
the next meeting of the Assembly. The 
Board of Church Extension has asked 
the Division of Negro Work through 
its secretary to be responsible for this 
study and has approved the content of 
this paper. This 
Board of Church Extension 
the advantages and 


from the 


presents 


message 


disadvantages of 
possible procedures. It is our desire to 
make an honest study of the matter, 
keeping an open mind until all facts 
are before us. Suggestions from in- 
dividuals and from groups as a whole 
will be appreciated. 

When Dr. Lingle wrote his article 
for the Christian Observer, suggesting 
the dissolution of Snedecor Memorial 
Synod and its presbyteries (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 10, 1950), his motivating purpose 
was the welfare of our Negro Work 
and ministers. Since coming to this 
work as secretary, it has been my privi- 
lege to cover much of our Assembly. 


“Secretary of Negro Work, Board of 
Church Extension. 
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By ALEX. R. BATCHELOR* 
* 


Although we do see groups at their best 
and those who speak are usually the 
most interested, a speaker can usually 
sense the attitude of the group to which 
he speaks. It is my conviction that 
our chureh has a growing interest in 
Negro Work. As a church we want to 
do all that is necessary to help our 
Negro churches and ministers to be and 
do all they should as Presbyterians. 


Greater Reason: Fellowship 


In Dr. Lingle’s article, he had in 
mind especially the distances that our 
Negro ministers must travel to their 
courts. The greater reason for closer 
integration of synods and presbyteries 
lies not in travel distances but in fel- 
lowship distances. There is great need 
that Christian leaders of both 
meet together. We have Christian 
leaders of both races who want to be 
sure that solutions will be Christian 
and that each step taken will consider 
all who may be involved. 


races 


Certainly, we cannot leave this matter 
to the politicians and the labor unions. 
Christian leaders of both races must 
meet, plan and pray together for the 
days that are ahead. In our church, 


these leaders are our elders and min- 
isters. As we consider this matter our 
concern need not be directed toward 
total elimination of all segregation. 
Some feel that the elimination of segre- 
gation by one act of law might lead to 
another reconstruction period with ex- 
periences as shameful and unfortunate. 
All agree that careful thought, prayer 
and planning must be given to the steps 
ahead. This can be done only as lead- 
It would 
seem that some step in the direction 
suggested in these overtures may be the 
solution to this need in our church. 


ers of both races get together. 


Contacts Give Confidence 


Our Negro ministers need the fellow- 
ship of white ministers and elders. As 
we look over the leadership of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, we recognize those 
who have had the privilege of being 
members of some planning group with 
white ministers and leaders. Such con- 
tacts give them confidence and encour- 
age them in the work of the ministry. 

It will also do something for our 
white ministers to meet with the Negro 
leadership of our church. It keeps be- 
fore us the ‘‘whole family”? of God. It 
is easier to pray for those we know. 
Your secretary speaks from experience 
when he says that fellowship with these 
men of God opens the door for many 
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rich and helpful experiences. Some 
step in this direction can be mutually 
helpful. 

A study of this move as it may affect 
our white presbyteries reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


Now in Eight Presbyteries 


I. There are eleven Negro churches 
which are now members of white pres- 





byteries. These are: 

Presbytery Churches Ministers 
Fayetteville 1 0 
Potomac 2 2 
Mecklenburg 1 0* 
Winston-Salem 2 1 
Brazos 2 0* 

St. Louis 1 1 
Nashville 1 1 
Louisville 1 1 
11 6 

*Churches are members of white 


presbyteries but ministers are members 
of Negro presbyteries. 


Nineteen Presbyteries Affected 


II. If Snedecor Memorial Synod and 
its presbyteries were dissolved, seven 
synods and nineteen presbyteries would 
be asked to receive churches and min- 
isters. No presbytery would receive 
over three ministers. 


Presbytery Churches Ministers 


Fayetteville 
Pee Dee 
Harmony 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Savannah 

S. W. Georgia 
Florida 
Mobile 

E. Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 
Birmingham 
E. Mississippi 
Central Mississippi 
N. Mississippi 
Meridian 

New Orleans 
Louisiana 
Red River 


eee ee Se ee 
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There are eleven churches and six 
ministers now in the membership of 
white presbyteries. Most of these are 
in our border synods. Any change in 
the status of our Negro synod and pres- 
byteries would not affect these churches. 
These churches have been received by 
act and invitation of the presbytery. 
It would be wholesome if these other 
churches were received by invitation of 
the presbyteries as well as by action of 
the Assembly. If this were done, our 
Negro commissioners would be assured 
of a cordial welcome into the fellow- 
ship of their new presbyteries. On the 
other hand this is a step which, if 
taken at all, must be taken by all. If 
one presbytery were to take favorable 
action and others defer, our Negro 
synod and presbyteries would be even 
smaller. The problem would be com- 
plicated rather than helped. Your sec- 
retary feels that our presbyteries will 
be glad to take any step that is for the 
best interest of our work. 
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There Would Be Differences 


There are adjustments which would 
need to be made. There would be 
differences in the manner in which our 
Negro commissioners would be received 
by different presbyteries. Within the 
bounds of a presbytery there would be 
differences in local churches. These 
adjustments must be left to the pres- 
byteries involved. 

Some questions have been raised. 
Should our Negro presbyteries be dis- 
solved, there would be fewer Negro 
members on the floor of the Assembly 
than at present. About 6% of our 
synods is Negro and about 4%,% of 
our presbyteries. Under our present 
arrangement about 2% of the commis- 
sioners to the Assembly is Negro. Only 
11/3% of our churches, 1/3% of our 
members, 144% of our elders are in 
Snedecor Memorial Synod. It would 
seem that the average Negro attendance 
at the meeting of the General Assembly 
would drop from eight to about two. 
It would be possible to have a meet- 
ing of the Assembly in which there 
were no Negroes. 

If these Negro presbyteries were dis- 
solved, our Negro ministers would be 
deprived of the responsibility of pres- 
bytery’s program. Our Negro churches 
would seldom, if ever, entertain pres- 
bytery. The responsibility for a pres- 
bytery and its meeting is a valuable 
medium in training in the program of 
our church. There would be less learn- 
ing by participation. 


Broader Planning Necessary 


In such a move there are other re- 
lationships involved than that of the 
minister and elder to the presbytery. 
The whole religious education program 
is planned about the synod and pres- 
bytery. The program of the Women of 
the Church is also planned on these 
levels. Most of us would agree that 
some adjustment would need to be made 
to care for these programs. In other 
words, our initial step would only in- 
volve the relationship of the church to 
the presbytery through its minister and 
elders. 


An effort should be made by the sec- 
retary of the Division of Negro Work 
to visit the presbyteries involved. They 
should be given the opportunity to ex- 
press opinion on this matter. They 
ean help in deciding what should be 
done and how best to do it. 

We should also confer with the sec- 
retary of the Board of Education and 
the secretary of the Board of Women’s 
Work. We want to insure the continu- 
ance of the fine programs sponsored by 
these two Boards. 

Of primary importance in consider- 
ing this question is the attitude and de- 
sires of our Negro ministers. The 
matter will be presented to Snedecor 
Memorial Synod and its presbyteries for 
full discussion and consideration. 


Step at a Time? 

A suggestion has been made that the 
most feasible procedure would be to. 
take one step at a time, that we dis- 
solve Snedecor Memorial Synod but for 
the present leave its presbyteries in- 
tact. Such a step might accomplish 
most of the benefits sought and avoid 
many of the difficulties. 

1. Negro presbyteries would be placed 
in white synods. 

2. Representation to synod being on 
the same basis as presbytery would give 
our Negro and white ministers and 
leaders the fellowship which is so nec- 
essary for this day. 

3. Representation at the General As- 
sembly would be maintained on the 
present level. 

4. Negro churches would entertain 
their presbytery and ministers would 
carry to the presbytery the program re- 
ceived at synod. 

5. The religious education program 
and the program of the women could 
be continued through presbyteries. 

This might well be considered as the 
next logical step. At present Negro 
ministers and elders attend only our 
General Assembly. If we were to open 
the fellowship of the synod to our Ne- 
gro brethren, the presbytery could fol- 
low later the decretion of the synod and 
presbyteries involved. 

As a Summary of the Above, There 
Seem to Be Three Possible Procedures: 

1. Continue as at present with 
Snedecor Memorial Synod and its four 
presbyteries. 

2. Dissolve Snedecor Memorial Synod 
and its four presbyteries and receive all 
Negro ministers and churches into the 
white presbyteries in which they are 
located. 

3. Dissolve Snedecor Memorial Synod 
but maintain the Negro presbyteries. 
Each Negro presbytery would become a 
member of a white synod. 

This report is presented with the 
earnest prayer that we may discover 
God’s will and way in this matter be- 
fore us. 





We Teach 


“And he left them, and went away 
again, and prayed the third time, 
saying the same words.” 


Prayer is the opportunity God has 
given to man to relate himself with 
the Almighty and his holy will. We 
teach the recognition and use of 
prayer. 

“Prayer then is essential for relig- 
ion. A natural corollary of belief in 
God, varying in intensity with the 
definiteness with which one believes 


~ SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
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EDITORIAL 


Footnote to Progress 


Kanawha and Norfolk Presbyteries, 
in their reports in the Assembly’s 
Minutes, have footnotes which would 
enhance any presbytery’s | statistical 
summary. More’s the pity that these 
instances are so unusual as to justify 
this comment. 

An asterisk marks the First church, 
Newport News, and the First church, 
Charleston. In the footnotes it is shown 
that the Newport News church dismissed 
170 of its members to form the Cope- 
land Park church, while the Charleston 
church dismissed 242 of its members to 
form the Village Chapel church. 

We call these “Footnotes to Progress’”’ 
because we cannot think of anything 
which would be more significant in evan- 
gelism and church extension than to see 
the Minutes liberally sprinkled with 
such notes. Of course, such churches 
can (and perhaps ought to) give many 
more members than these to develop 
work in new and needy areas. They will 
be the better for it, not simply because 
of a new and important work started, 
but because their own situations will 














be helped. The Newport News church, 
for example, still has about 1,400 mem- 
bers, while the Charleston church re- 
ports approximately 3,000. 

The Norfolk-Newport News-Ports- 
mouth area has shown the church a fine 
example for nearly 10 years as it has 
established churches in growing areas 
throughout its territory, instead of en- 
couraging the concentration of large 
numbers in over-large congregations. 

These are good indications, but not 
simply because of their outreach; it is to 
be hoped that they also reveal some- 
thing encouraging at a church’s heart— 
its willingness to renounce goals of big- 
ness and power—even to die—in order 
that the new organism may realize the 
purpose for which it has been called 
into being. (Such tendencies are all 
too seldom found, even in churches 
which proclaim a crucified Savior.) 

So, we’d like to see more such foot- 
notes. 


Merchants and Christmas Hymns 


Christmas should be celebrated the 
latter part of December and not the last 
week in November. Chambers of Com- 
merce across our land begin planning 
for “the Christmas spirit’”’ to take effect 
at Thanksgiving time. By their efforts 
they may be boosting the cash register 
but they are literally killing the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

As was pointed out last week in this 
paper, all of us desire a good selection 
from which to make gifts and we have 
no agrument with merchants who suc- 
ceed in selling goods at Christmas time. 
However, some of us have become de- 
pressed over the plain bad taste of much 
of our preparation for Christmas and 
we find merchants in general and 
Chambers of Commerce in particular 
among the chief offenders. The blatant 
noise of loud speakers blaring forth the 
most sacred hymns of the church as dol- 
lar-catchers for five or six weeks before 
Christmas is in particular bad taste and 
is certainly destructive to Christmas 
worship in the churches. 

It is indeed surprising that there are 
not enough Christian laymen among or- 
ganizations of merchants to protect the 
season from some of the profane and ex- 
treme schemes being used to sell goods. 
From the standpoint of an annual patron 
on the Christmas market it seems ob- 
vious that some of our devout Christian 
merchants are traveling in doubtful com- 
pany when they plan for the Christmas 
market and its sales promotion. At 
least, one wonders about hearing some 
of the fellow-travelers singing ‘Holy 
Night”? and “O Come All Ye Faithful” 
at the very top of their mechanical 
voices when one knows quite well the 
voices represent unbelievers and even 
scoffers at our holy faith. Even so, they 
are out for “‘the take” and the American 
public pays them well. 

Surely something can be done at the 
market place to save Christmas from be- 
ing drowned in the carnival— Wm. C 
Jr. 
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‘In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 





REFORMATION Day services are grow- 

ing tremendously across the country, 
Records kept by the Federal Council of 
Churches show only six interdenomina- 
tional city-wide services held four years 
ago. This year there were more than 
150, with a number of these services 
evidently not reported to the FC offices. 


THE LEADING REVIEW in a recent 

New York Times book section has a 
pointed paragraph on Allan Nevins’ 
new volume, The Emergence of Lin- 
coln. Jay Monaghan, State Historian 
of Illinois, the reviewer, writes: 


“All of us have known some smiling 
fellow who was weak, appeasive and 
soft-spoken, a Cheshire cat of a man 
who prided himself on being a peace- 
maker, never showing sufficient char- 
acter to take a stand. Such a weakling, 
Allan Nevins tells us, was James 
Buchanan. Furthermore, he reminds 
us, this type of character really believes 
his iresolution an admirable trait, 
something about which to boast.” 


NEVINS is then quoted, ‘Like other 

weak men, he [Buchanan] could be 
vengeful when attacked; and again, like 
other weak men, he never confessed 
himself wrong.’’ Obviously a stronger 
man might have staved off the Civil 
War, and historian Nevins blames the 
conflict in large measure on the inca- 
pacity of leaders both North and South. 
Had they been able to forsee the 
carnage and the million graves they 
would have drawn back in horror, says 
the reviewer. 


A GOOD STEP toward improving the 
efficiency of official groups in our 
churches (Sessions, Boards of Deacons, 
executive committees, etc.) would be to 
circulate and/or have reviewed two 
books which are full of tested and help- 
ful ideas. Roy Sorenson’s The Art of 
Roard Membership (Association Press, 
$2) is helpful for committee members 
of religious, educational, social work 
and youth organizations, while The 
Efficient Church Officer by E. D. Dolloff 
(Revell, $2) is directed more particu- 
larly at the church worker’s task. The 
first of these books (just to dip in at 
one section) caricatures board members, 
with appropriate descriptions, under 12 
headings: (1) The Stuffed Shirts; 
(2) The Rubber Stamps; (3) The Back- 
Scratchers: (4) The Absentees; (5) The 
Watch-in-hand; (6) The Exclusive Set.; 
(7) The Usurpers; (8) The Climbers; 
(9) The One-Track Minds; (10) The 
Zealots: (11) The Electrifiers; (12) 
The Hergers. Ever see any of these? 
The Dolloff book is a Baptist book but 
adaptations are easily made. 
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IMPERFECT MARRIAGES 


XII. Would Saint Paul Have Made a Good Husband? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Some are incapable of marriage 
from their birth, and some have been 
made so by men, and some have made 
themselves so for the sake of the king- 
dom of heaven.’’— Matthew 19:12, 
American Translation. 


REVIOUS SKETCHES have dealt 

with imperfect marriages known 

to have existed. With the reader’s 
indulgence, let us consider one which 
is not known to have existed, though 
not known not to have existed either: 
Saint Paul’s. He is generally supposed 
to have been a confirmed bachelor, since 
his remarks to the Corinthians about 
marriage show that he was not married 
at the time he wrote that letter, and 
did not wish to be. Let us grant to 
our learned friends that the probabili- 
ties are rather against his ever hav- 
ing been married; but at least the late 
A. T. Robertson, among others, pointed 
out (art. on Paul in the International 
Students’ Bible Encyclopedia) that if 
Saul was a member of the Sanhedrim 
in Jerusalem at the time of Stephen’s 
death, as his words in Acts 26:11 would 
indicate, and that if the rules known 
to have governed that body at a some- 
what later time were then in effect, 
he must have been married at the time 
Stephen was put to death and later, 
for according to the rule, no unmarried 
man could be a member of the San- 
hedrim. 


If Saint Paul was married (and we 
mean if he was, not if he were), would 
his marriage have been a happy one, 
or would we have to list it among the 
imperfect marriages of history? We 
can do more than guess; for we have a 
good idea of the man’s attitude toward 
marriage, at one time in his life, years 
after the death of Stephen. Read what 
Paul has to say about marriage, in gen- 
eral and in particular, in I Corinthians 
7. Do not try to tone down what he 
says, in the interest of respectability or 
orthodoxy or his Own reputation. Just 
let him speak for himself. 


HE BEST he can say for marriage 
is that it is no sin. He recognizes 
that there is no inconsistency be- 

tween being married and a Christian 
at the same time; he does not suggest 
that married persons should seek either 
divorce or separation. However, those 
who are unmarried he advises to stay 
so (verse 27). He clearly regards 
marriage as a concession to the weak- 
willed. “It is better to marry than to 
be on fire with passion,” he says 
bluntly; but it is better not to be 
married (vss. 8, 9, 38). Marriage is a 
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state of trouble; it is advisable only 
for those who ‘cannot control them- 
selves” (v. 9); it is a state in which 
Christ must take second place. For he 
does not believe that a married person, 
man or woman, will put Christ first. 

“An unmarried man is concerned 
about the Lord’s work, and how he 
ean please the Lord. A married man 
is concerned about worldly affairs, and 
how he can please his wife.’’ (vs. 32, 
33.) The same goes for the wife (v. 
34). 

Could a man who thinks of marriage 
in that light possibly make a good hus- 
band? Could he be happy in a state 
which to him was a mark of his own 
weakness? Could any wife be happy 
with a man who thought of marriage 
as somehow preventing complete Chris- 
tion devotion on the part of either of 
them? The answer is obvious. But 
even supposing Paul’s opinions to have 
been otherwise, supposing that I Cor. 7 
does not represent his real mind at the 
time (a supposition we have no right 
to make), or supposing he changed his 
mind immediately after mailing the 
letter, we may still fairly ask: What 
kind of marriage could he possibly have 
had? 


ONSIDER his story as we have it 

in Acts, consider his own thumb- 

nail autobiography as given in II 
Cor. 11, and look at it from a wife’s 
standpoint. ‘ Wherever his wife might 
have lived, she could hav? seen him 
only at rare and brief intervals. He 
would almost never be at home, or if 
he had taken her with him she would 
have lived a pretty forsaken sort of 
life. He was just not a domestic or 
domesticated man. 

Add to this Paul’s attitude to chil- 
dren, whom he uses as the standing ex- 
ample of what not to be. Children not 
only did not interest him, they evi- 
dently annoyed him. Childhood is 
something to grow away from, not to 
admire. 

This is not said to cast reflection on 
Paul’s character or service. His char- 
acter is too noble, and his services to 
Christ and his church too great, to 
warrant any aspersions. But he re- 
mains the classic illustration of the fact 
that nobility of character and value of 
service do not, in themselves, render a 
person a likely candidate for a good 


marriage. Paul added to his other high 
qualities this rare one: he knew him- 
self well enough to know that nothing 
he was or did, however good or great, 
could make up for the fact that tem- 
peramentally, as well as by his calling, 
he was one of those of whom the Lord 
himself spoke: ‘‘Some are incapable 
of marriage from their birth. . . .and 
some have made themselves so for the 
sake of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


In that letter (chap. 
5), Saint Paul’s attitude to mar- 
riage appears to be quite different. Here 
he actually exalts it so that it becomes 
the appropriate symbol for the relation 
between the Son of God and his church. 
How could a person who holds the view 
of marriage that we find in I Corin- 
thians 7 hold the view of Ephesians 5? 
There is only one candid answer: he 
could not. Either we must believe, as 
some do, that Saint Paul did not write 
Ephesians at all, or we must believe 
(as the writer does) that he had 
changed his mind in the meantime. The 
same person could not honestly and 
consistently write both ways; it is clear 
that if he wrote both letters he was a 
changed man, so far as marriage is 
concerned. No longer does he view a 
man’s devotion to his wife as something 
that interferes with his devotion to 
Christ. Rather he urges on husbands 
the utmost devotion, even to the point 
of sacrifice. What had happened to the 
man? 


HERE REMAINS the puzzle of 
| Ephesians. 


One can only conjecture. Had he 
seen a few genuinely happy marriages? 
Or had he met someone (not necessarily 
married her) who had changed his 
mind for him? However that may be, 
the Christian church, at its best, bases 
its thinking about marriage on Paul’s 
thought in Ephesians rather than that 
in Corinthians. The ideal marriage is 
a perfect union, just as the ideal life 
is a perfect union between the Chris- 
tian and Christ. Neither the Christian 
personality, nor Christian marriage, 
ever is quite perfect. But just as no 
one should think that Christian life is 
impossible merely because Christian 
perfection is impossible, so no one 
should be frightened away from mar- 
riage merely because the perfect mar- 
riage is yet to be. 
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BIBLE STUDY — 





The Stewardship of the Gospel 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 10, 1950 


Acts 8:4-8; II Corinthians 5: 


A steward is one to whom there has 
been committed a trust for which he 
must finally render an account. Jesus 
reveals that God has committed certain 
talents or gifts to our care and that 
we are responsible to him for our use 
of these gifts. We are stewards of our 
money and our lives, as seen in previ- 
ous lessons. and also as suggested by 
our present lesson, stewards of the 
gospel. The three passages chosen for 
our study do not deal with the ques- 
tion formally or systematically. In- 
stead they give us examples of the 
stewardship of the gospel in action. Let 
us note some of those who have been 
entrusted with this stewardship, to 
whom it was rendered, how and why. 


I. WHO? 


In Acts 8:4 we read that ‘‘those who 
were scattered went about preaching 
the word.”” After the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus the apostles remained 
in Jerusalem and preached the gospel 
until finally (about three years after 
the resurrection) Stephen’s bold words 
brought on a severe persecution which 
made it impossible for the Christians 
as a whole to remain in the city. ‘‘Those 
who were scattered (by the persecu- 
tion),’”’ Luke tells us “went about 
preaching the word.” This might have 
seemed a little odd at the time. Re- 
sponsibility for proclaiming the gospel 
had rested heretofore on the men com- 
missioned by Jesus himself, or on men 
with unusual gifts of one sort or an- 
other. These men and women who were 
scattered abroad by the great persecu- 
tion were ordinary run-of-the-mill 
Christians. They not trained 
speakers; they had no peculiar gifts. 
Moreover the very profession of their 
faith had made them liable to the loss 
of freedom, and even of life itself. They 
had been forced to abandon their prop- 
erty and to flee from their homes. They 
might have been excused, if they had 
kept their mouths shut for a _ while. 
Instead we read that “those who were 


were 


seattered went about preaching the 
Word.”’ 

One of those who was scattered 
abroad is named: Philip, who some 


months previously had been elected as 
one of the first deacons (Acts 7:1-6). 
Driven out of Jerusalem he ‘“‘went down 
to a city of Samaria and proclaimed to 
them the Christ.’”’ Later we find him 
speaking privately to an Ethiopian 
eunuch. We meet him last of all in 
Caesarea, where we are told he had 
four daughters all of whom ‘“prophe- 
sied,” i. e., delivered God’s Word as 
it came to them (the word ‘prophesy’ 
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17-20; Philippians 1:12-18 


does not mean to foretell the future). 
Philip, the deacon, was now known as 
Philip, the evangelist (Acts 21:8). 

Paul’s second letter to the Corin- 
thians was written toward the end of 
his third missionary journey. He speaks 
of himself and of his fellow-apostles as 
ambassadors of God. His letter to the 
Philippians is written some years later 
when he is a prisoner in Rome. He 
is not at all certain that he will be 
released, but that is a matter of little 
moment. His main concern still is with 
the spread of the gospel. “I want you 
to know, brethren, that what has hap- 
pened to me has really served to ad- 
vance the gospel, so that it has become 
known throughout the whole praetorian 
guard and to all the rest that my im- 
prisonment is for Christ.’”’ The apostle 
is especially happy that his own readi- 
ness to speak a good word for Christ 
has encouraged the church as a whole 
to be more outspoken in its testimony. 
“Most of the brethren,”’ he says, ‘Shave 
been made confident in the Lord be- 
cause of my imprisonment and are 
much more bold to speak the word of 
God without fear.’’ He recognizes that 
not all those who preach Christ have 
the same motivation. ‘‘Some preach 
Christ from envy and rivalry, but 
others from goodwill. . What then? 
Only that in every way, whether in pre- 
tense or in truth, Christ is proclaimed; 
and in that I rejoice.” 

As we read through the New Testa- 
ment it is clear that there is no dis- 
tinction made between clergy and laity 
so far as the stewardship of the gospel 
is concerned. As a matter of fact there 
was no clergy and there was no laity, 
only members of the body of Christ. 
Some gave themselves more fully to the 
task of evangelization than others; but 
the responsibility of speaking for Christ 
in public or in private rested upon them 
all. The church spread in the first 
three centuries until finally it conquered 
the Roman empire, not _ primarily 
through the efforts of great preachers 
like Peter or great missionaries like 
Paul, but through the personal testi- 
testimony of men and women in the 
common walks of life. As Schaff puts 
it with only a little exaggeration: 
“Every congregation was a missionary 
society and every Christian believer a 
missionary.’’ Celsus, one of the early 
critics of the church, scoffing, remarks 
that fullers and workers in wool and 
leather, rustic and ignorant persons 
were the most zealous propagators of 
Christianity and brought it first to wo- 
men and children. Women and slaves, 
he avers, introduced it into the home 


circle. And so, no doubt it was. Great 
preachers, great missionaries are needed 
today, and have an indispensable func- 
tion to fulfill in the spread of the gos- 
pel. But the church will never grow 
as it should until once more the av- 
erage church member is ready to bear 
his own personal witness for Christ. 


Il. TO WHOM? 


To whom did these early Christians 
proclaim their gospel? To begin with, 
Jews presented the gospel to fellow- 
Jews in their capital city. When they 
were forced out of Jerusalem they went 
about preaching the word. In Acts 
11:19, however, we read they spoke the 
word to none except Jews. 

When ‘Philip went down to a city 
of Samaria and proclaimed to them the 
Christ,” it was a great innovation. 
Jews and Samaritans worshipped the 
same God and observed the same law,. 
but there had been bad blood between 
them for five centuries; Jews had no 
dealings with Samaritans, and Samari- 
tans had an equal aversion for the 
Jews. Luke tells us about Philip’s mis- 
sion because it was such a great ven- 
ture of faith. We can be sure that 
there were many who sought to dis- 
courage him and many who were vio- 
lently opposed. When some of the Sa- 
maritans believed and Jews and Samari- 
tans knelt down together at the foot 
of the cross it was evident that a new 
power had come into the world, one 
which in the end would break down 
every barrier that divided man from his 
fellowmen. 

Paul tells us that ‘‘that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” That means that the church 
must seek to persuade all men to accept 
the offer of God’s love in Christ, and 
that, we know, was Paul’s own great 
ambition. He carried the gospel into 
the great centers of the Roman empire; 
a prisoner in bonds, he spoke about 
Jesus to his guards, so that the gospel 
began to spread among the praetorian 
guards. 

Is our church today aware of the ex- 
tent of its stewardship? Recall in this 
connection the statement of our Re- 
ligious Education Restudy: The South- 
ern Presbyterian Church “is to a con- 
siderable extent a middle class church, 
lacking a vital relation to the commu- 
nity life around it. It appears rather 
complacently unaware of the religious 
needs and interests of large numbers 
of laboring people who are rapidly drift- 
ing entirely away from any church, or 
are being swept upon tides of excessive 
emotionalism into the various new 
types of religion that have sprung up 
in the South in recent years. . This 
is apparently true at a time when the 
Roman Catholic Church is making a 
bid for the loyalty of rural and urban 
people who were Once within the in- 
fluence of Protestantism, and is also 
trying to reach the stranded and con- 
fused Negro people of many sections of 
the South.” 

Or consider this ‘‘Final Word” from 
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the recent Home Mission study book— 
The Changing South: 


“Southern Presbyterians have faced 
three supreme opportunities for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom. The first was 
in the Colonial period, when Presbyte- 
rians had the first opportunity as a 
result of the Great Awakening to reach 
the untouched masses for Christ in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Instead it was 
the Baptists who met the need most 
adequately, and thereby laid the foun- 
dation for their numerical superiority 
in the South. The second was in the 
post-Revolutionary period, when Pres- 
byterians were in the most strategic 
position to follow the pioneers across 
the Alleghanies. Instead it was the 
Methodists who met the need most ade- 
quately and accordingly drew up along- 
side the Baptists as the second great 
church of the people. The third oppor- 
tunity is today, as the pattern of the 
new South is being formed; as the rural 
South, the seedbed of the nation, con- 
tinues to send out its sons and its 
daughters; as new industries develop; 
as cities, both large and small, con- 
tinue to grow; as metropolitan areas 
expand, as the urban population moves 
from center to circumference; as new 
religious groups continue their rapid 
growth among the masses once reached 
by Baptists and Methodists; as the less 
privileged folk and the bulk of the in- 
dustrial population become increasingly 
alienated from the church.’’* 


The response which the church makes 
to its present opportunity in the South 
will determine its future for many gen- 
And besides all this, 
the foreign 


erations to come. 
the challenge of 
mission fields. 


there is 


IV. HOW? 


seek to 
stewardship? They 
preached, of course. See Acts 8:4, 5, 
6. In addition to this public proclama- 
tion there was what we would call per- 
could the 


did the church 


discharge its 


How early 


sonal witnessing. How else 
gospel have spread among the praeto- 
rian guard? The Samaritans, we read, 
were impressed not only by the words 
Philip but the 
signs which he did, and the verse which 
that these were 
Medical 


right 


which spoke also by 


follows makes it clear 
primarily miracles of healing. 
the 
effort in 
which 


missions have been strong 
own 
itself 
only with the salvation of souls is not 
the gospel which preached (cf. 
Lk. 4:18-21: Mt. 10:1) not 


the gospel which appeals to men today 


arm of evangelistic our 


day. A gospel concerns 
Jesus 


and is 


*By Ernest Trice Thompson, Pub- 
lished by John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va., $1. 
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who lack the necessities of life. To- 
day a new (and false) gospel is appeal- 
ing to multitudes of people. It points 
to the signs which follow in those na- 
tions which believe—a larger share in 
the good things of life for the average 
man. We who live in free, democratic 
America are sure it is all a snare and a 
delusion. But we have not yet con- 
the mass of Asiatics. As Dr. 
McIlwaine Thompson recently wrote in 
these columns (Oct. 30): “It is for us 
to make America and the Western 
world more attractive in justice and 
brotherhood than the envisioned com- 
The world will be con- 
vinced, not by the Word alone, but also 
by the signs which follow. 

One of the most potent signs is a 
life transformed by the indwelling 
Christ. Fettered to a Roman soldier, 
limited in his contacts, Paul 
made use of every opportunity to speak 


vinced 


munist Utopia.’’ 


physical 
a good word for Jesus. Sometimes we 
think that is all that is suggested by 
Paul's 1:12-13. But Paul’s 
words are more far-reaching. He said, 
‘““My bonds became manifest in Christ.” 
In other words, the bonds which he bore 
for Christ’s and in Christ’s 
strength attracted men not only to him 
but his Master. The cause of 
the gospel was helped, not only by the 
apostle’s words, but even more by his 
example. The bonds so gladly endured 
for Christ’s sake and in the strength 
and with the peace which only Christ 
can give, became more eloquent than 
his words. The things which happened 
to Paul fell out unto the progress of 
the gospel because his spirit attracted 
men to Christ and because his courage 
inspired them to Christ 
And so it is with us. If our religion 
is vital, if it produces a quality of life 
which is different from that of the 
world, if it enables us to meet joy and 
sorrow, success and failure with some- 
the Spirit of Christ, then we 
to the Master. If, on the 
hand, we are soured by our failures or 
the 
take on our lips will have little effect 


words in 


sake, 


also to 


witness for 


thing of 
draw men 


spoiled by our success, words we 


IV. WHAT? 


What was this gospel with which the 
early disciples were the stewards? Luke 
puts it most simply in Acts 8:5: “Philip 
went down to the city of Samaria and 
proclaimed unto them the Christ.’”’ Paul 
explains it more fully in II Corinthians 


5:17-20. “God was in Christ.” Jesus 
was a man who lived and taught in 
Galilee. But he was more than a man, 
he was the Christ, the Messiah, the 


Deliverer who their God had promised 


through the prophets. But he was more 
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than the Christ, he was God incarnate 
in human flesh, in human personality, 
God was in Christ, revealing his Will, 
manifesting his love, exerting his power 
—to what end? “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” 
The world is estranged from God ang 
that is the ultimate cause of our per. 
sonal frustrations and our social dis. 
Dr. McIlwaine Thompson, re. 
cording the observations made on his 
recent European study trip, remarked: 
“The heaviest underscoring of the im. 
portance of the spiritual came from a 
layman. Arnold Toynbee, the (emi- 
nent) historian, warned that ‘civiliza- 
tions fall because of sin,’ and observed 
that ‘in future perspective military, 
political and economic issues fade out 
and religious issues will appear to have 
been the most important all the while.” 
The good news entrusted to us is the 
same as that committed to Paul: ‘“‘to- 
wit, that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses.’’ 

The fact that God is in Christ carries 
a corollary. “If any man is in Christ 
he is creature; the old things 
are passed away; behold they are be. 


tress. 


a new 


come new.” We cannot have a new 
and better world without new men. 
Men reconciled to God are reconciled 


to one another. And men who are rec- 
onciled to God and one another will 
find life quite different from what it 
was, and ultimately will transform the 


world in which they live. 


V. WHY? 


Why should we exercise this steward- 
ship of the gospel? Paul’s answer to 
that question is found in II Corinthians 
5:18-20. God ‘‘gave unto us the min- 
istry of reconciliation. .We are 
ambassadors, therefore, on behalf of 
Christ, as though God were entreating 
by us. . . .” If we do not speak the 
word with our lips, if we do not adorn 
the word with our lives, if we do not 
the with means, men 
estranged will not hear, will not 
heed, will not respond: 

Ernest Fremont Tittle has written: 


send word our 


now 


“We have to recognize that human 
society is sick almost to death and that 
nothing short of radical conversion will 
avail to bring it to life and hope. To 
the end that the world may be con- 
verted to genuine Christianity, we must 
raise huge sums of money for the 
preaching of the gospel and for needed 
service. . More than that, we must 
ourselves be converted to genuine Chris- 
tianity. To God and his purpose for 
mankind we must dedicate ourselves, 
our minds, our hearts, our pocketbooks, 
our personal ambitions. Cod has never 
had on his side a majority of men and 
women. He does not need a majority 
to work wonders in history, but he does 
need a minority fully committed to him 
and his purpose. In the world of to- 
day Christian stewardship is a neces- 
sity.’’ 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


FUNDAMENTAL MORAL ATTI- 
TUDES. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. 
Trans. by Alice Jourdain. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., New York. 72 pp., 
$1.75. 

In a world where “What is expedi- 
ent?” and ‘‘What will profit me?” are 
ruling motives, this little book by a 
member of the faculty of Fordham Uni- 
versity is a much needed antidote. It 
insists upon the importance of objective 
moral laws which man neither creates 
nor can control to suit his own private 
whims, but under which man with all 
his actions and attitudes stands in judg- 
ment. 

“Only the man who can see beyond his 
subjective horizon and who, free from 
pride and concupiscence, does not al- 
ways ask, ‘What is satisfying for me?’ 
but who leaving behind him all narrow- 
ness, abandons himself to that which is 
important in itself and subordi- 
nates himself to it, only he can become 
the bearer of moral values.’”’ (p. 5.) 

The book limits itself, dealing with 
“moral values without reference to dog- 
matic or theological teachings on these 
subjects” (cover). It is an ethical and 
philosophical approach. 

The author offers no suggestions in 
the realm of why individuals react im- 
morally or in the realm of what to do 
about it. Rather, his purpose is to pre- 
sent the case for moral living for its own 
sake. His compromise in the matter of 
veracity (p. 59) where it might be harm- 
ful to another, would lead some of us to 
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wonder if perhaps here he has not left 
the door open to the kind of subordina- 
tion of truth to expediency which Rome 
seems in certain kinds of situations to 
favor. 
CHAS. E. S. KRAEMER. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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